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Words are daughters of earth, 
but ideas are sons of heaven. 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


Gop is love: his mercy brightens 
All the path in which we rove; 
Bliss he wakes and woe he lightens : 

God is wisdom, God is love. 
Chance and change are busy ever: 
Man decays, and ages move; 

But his mercy waneth never : 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


F’en the hour that darkest seemeth 


Will his changeless goodness 
prove; 
From the gloom his brightness 
streameth ; 


God is wisdom, God is love. 


He with earthly cares entwineth 
Hope and comfort from above; 
Everywhere his glory shineth: 
God is wisdom, God is love. 
Sim Joun Bowrina. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALPHEUS. 


BY SARAH A. COLLINS. 


OG O you think the next sta- 
tion will be Jackman- 
town, papa?” asked little 

Margaret, anxiously, still patient in 

spite of her weariness. The jour- 

ney from Greenville Junction had, 
in truth, been a tedious one for 
all; for the Canadian Pacific Road 
offers very meagre travelling ac- 
commodations across the western 
part of Maine, and, although early 


JOHN MILTON. 
(See Editor’s Chair.) 


asked Mr. Seeton, with a sigh of 
content. 

“O papa, I’d like to ride in this 
canoe forever,” answered the little 
girl with fervor. 

“Don’t you think we might stop 
for to-night, Pet, as long as the 
camps are so near?” 

“Well, ’m just a wee bit hun- 
gry; and I suppose we’d better,” 
the child admitted reluctantly. 

In five minutes more they had 
landed on the island, where they 
were warmly welcomed by the 
proprietor. After a most delicious 
supper, they retired to their re- 
spective cabins; and Margaret fell 
asleep as soon as her head touched 
the pillow. Her mother was awak- 
ened once in the night by a weird, 
unearthly call, which she learned 
in the morning was the cry of a 
loon, a nightly accompaniment to 
one slumbering in the wilderness. 

There were about a dozen guests 
on the island besides the proprietor, 
serving-maids, and guides, but no 
children among them, if we except 
Alpheus, who would scorn to be 
thus classed. He came into Mar- 
garet’s view on the day following 
her arrival, when she found him 
on the edge of the lake, giving a 
practical illustration of the manner 
in which a lumberman walks a 
floating log. Although quite pro- 
ficient in the art, not having the 
necessary equipment upon his feet, 
he came to grief in the moment of 
his triumph, and fell with a splash 
into the water. Margaret gave a 
scream of dismay; but almost as 
soon as she had uttered it a light 


in July, the day was insufferably 


hot. Mr. and Mrs. Seeton were 
quite as anxious as their little daughter to reach 
their destination, which was not Jackmantown, 
but Attean Lake, some two miles further on. 

Here Mr. Seeton, at least, expected to find an 
earthly paradise, the principal features of which 
were to consist of log cabins, deer, canoes, and 
trout. If Mrs. Seeton expected less, she held her 
peace, consoling herself with the thought that life 
in the wilderness must be unique, and the air and 
out-of-door life invigorating and restful. She 
particularly hoped that Margaret would be bene- 
fited by the change, as the child had seemed frail 
and drooping ever since an attack of diphtheria in 
the spring. Margaret was a winsome little lass, the 
cherished darling of her mother and the apple of 
her father’s eye. 

The train reached Jackmantown at half-past six, 
being only two hours behind time. Upon looking 
out Margaret saw only a low, red wooden build- 


ing on the right, with a square structure beyond; 
and she thought there must be some mistake. 
After a delay of some fifteen minutes the train 
moved slowly on, and our travellers began to 
realize that they were near their journey,’s end. 

There was not even a trace of a station at 
Attean Lake; and the brakeman landed both pas- 
sengers and trunks beside the track, in a tangle of 
underbrush and a swarm of small black flies. On 
the right lay the beautiful lake, encircled by dark 
blue mountains and studded with little islands, offer- 
ing every variety of light and shadow in the golden 
sunset. Looking back, Mr. Seeton perceived two 
guides coming up the track to meet them; and in 
an incredibly short time the travellers were being 
paddled across to Buck Island, upon which the 
camps were located. 

* Well, Wild Rose, this is an improvement over 
the Canadian Pacific accommodations, isn’t it?” 


head appeared on the farther side 
of the tree-trunk, and the young logger calmly 
swam ashore, where he seated himself upon a 
rock to dry. 

Judging from his size, one might have taken 
the boy for ten years of age or thereabouts; but 
he was in reality nearly fifteen. His form was 
small and childish, but his expression mature. 
His hair was almost white; but the most remark- 
able feature about him consisted of the large 
greenish-gray eyes with dark shadows underneath, 
which gave a strange, uncanny look to the small 
pale face. 

Upon inquiring, Mr. Seeton found out that 
Alpheus was a nephew of the proprietor; and he 
learned several other facts of interest concerning 
his history. 

It seems he had been left an orphan at the age 
of three, and had been making a circuit among his 
relatives ever since. No one seemed enough 
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enamoured of the child to keep him longer than 
six months at a time, and for this summer he had 
fallen to his uncle John. Uncle John groaned in 
spirit at the prospect, but solaced himself with 
the thought that Alpheus couldn’t get into much 
mischief on the island, and might be of some use 
in entertaining or waiting upon the guests. 

Poor Alpheus seemed to be a failure all round; 
for even at school he could not achieve success, 
and he was reckoned as a fool or a genius, accord- 
ing to the temperament of the teacher. They all 
pronounced him obstinate, original, and a trial. 
His strong points were drawing and composition ; 
and he told Margaret, in the course of their 
acquaintance, that he was undecided whether to 
become an artist or a poet. Margaret was inter- 
ested at once, and made return confidences; and by 
the end of the third day it was evident that there 
was a strong friendship between the two. 

* Alpheus is such a funny boy, papa,” she 
explained that night. ‘“He can do all sorts of 
tricks, and draw pictures and tell the beautifulest 
stories; and, he’s promised to find me a loon’s egg 
to-morrow.” 

Her father smiled indulgently, glad that the 
child had found a companion on the island. 

As for Alpheus, he soon became devoted to the 
winsome child; for underneath the impish exterior 
was a starved little soul, seeking for some object 
upon which to expend the affection that had been 
despised and repressed since his babyhood. 

Now began a month full of delight to all,— long 
days on lake and stream spent in fishing for the 
speckled trout or gliding along in perfect stillness, 

‘amid the ever-changing beauties of mountain, lake, 
and sky. It was Margaret’s chief delight to watch 
for the red deer, as they came down to the water’s 
edge to drink in the morning or the cool of even- 
ing, or to count the wild ducks and herons wheel- 

’ ing over the surface of the water. The child was 

fast becoming the color of a little Indian, and won- 
drous roses now bloomed in her cheeks. Alpheus 
soon became considered as a necessary accom- 
paniment to all these expeditions, and he kept the 
whole party amused by his droll pranks and quick 
wit. Then, too, he made himself useful in a variety 
of ways, superintending Margaret’s rod, carrying 
the wraps and baskets, when on land, or gather- 
ing wood for the noonday fire. His uncle was 
quite well pleased with the turn affairs had taken. - 

One bright morning, near the end of July, the 
guests on the island organized a trip to Jackman- 
town by water, nominally to see a game of base- 
ball in which two of the island guides were to 
participate, but really in search of excitement to 
break the monotony of the “ideal life of camp.” 
The proprietor agreed to conduct the trip, and all 
the men and maids, except the cook, were to have 
a holiday; for the ball game was followed by a 
dance, and was held as a great event in the annals 
of Jackmantown. As some one must stay on the 
island with Mary to do the honors in case any 
chance sportsman should come for a meal or a 
bed, Alpheus was elected to the post, much to his 
chagrin. 

At the last’-moment Margaret disturbed her 
mother’s serenity considerably by asking to be left 
behind with Alpheus. She said that she was tired 
of canoes, and didn’t care a bit about seeing Martin 
and Ruel play ball. Her mother, rather than urge 
the child’s going, had decided to stay at home with 
her in spite of Margaret’s protestations, when her 
husband said: “ Let the child stay with Alpheus, if 
she wants to, Eleanor. Mary will have her eye on 
them. There’s no need of your staying behind. 
If Alpheus promises to keep away from the water, 
what possible harm can befall her? ” 

Silenced, but not convinced, Mrs. Seeton ob- 
tained Mary’s promise to look out for Margaret, 
and set out with many misgivings in her heart. 


‘other side of the big camp! 


After watching the gay party out of sight, the 
children set about to amuse themselves, or, rather, 
Alpheus set to work to entertain Margaret, as he 
would have put it. They read stories, and played 
games in the big camp, and made a castle in the 
sand at the edge of the lake; and dinner time came 
alltoo soon. After dinner, Alpheus dug a beauti- 
ful little garden; and together they carpeted it with 
moss and planted tiny evergreen trees and little 
vines, which were abundantly watered, you may 
be sure. So engrossed were they that they did 
not notice the change that had suddenly come over 
the bright day. 

The clear blue sky was all overcast, and the 
water that in the morning had been so calm and 
smiling was now ruffled by countless little waves. 
One of the sudden wind squalls, so common in this 
region, had begun to blow down the lake. It in- 
creased rapidly, and the waves were fast becoming 
angry and covered with white caps. The birch- 
trees in front of the camps were rocking wildly in 
the wind, and the mountains had a dark and 
threatening aspect. 

“© Alpheus,” cried Margaret, “just look at 
the lake! I’m glad papa and mamma are not out 
on it now.” 

Just then a cry from Mary caused them both to 
turn quickly. “Shure, look at the fire on the 
We must dash some 
water on it, or it'll do some damage in the risin’ 
wind. Ruel didn’t put it quite out, after all.” 

Karly that morning Ruel had been burning some 
dead stumps of trees; and there must have been 
some smouldering embers, which the wind had 
fanned into flames. Between the fire and the 
camp was a huge pile of tree-stumps and brush- 
wood, which the men had cleared up; and toward 
this little tongues of flame were already creeping. 

But both Alpheus and Mary thought that a few 
buckets of water would put out the blaze, and 
Alpheus started on a run for the well. The water 
could only be drawn from the well by the primitive 
method of bucket and chain, and by the time he 
had drawn his first pailful he realized that this 
was too slow a way to be of much use. His next 
thought was of the pond; but that was a hundred 
yards away, and to reach it took time. Ordering 
the now frightened Mary to keep on drawing from 
the well, he himself rushed down to the shore to 
fill another bucket, and, coming back, dashed the 
contents of both upon the fire, with good effect. 
But, while he was filling his pail a second time, the 
temporarily smothered flames were fanned into life 
again by the ever-rising wind; and he soon saw 
that he was no match for his opponent. The edge 
of the brush heap had already caught, and now for 
the first time he realized the awful danger they were 


in. If it got thoroughly on fire, the big camp must’ 


burn; and, with the fire thus started, where would it 
end? This cabin was at one end of the crescent in 
which the camps were built, so close as to almost 
touch each other, and was by far the tallest and 
largest of the group. If this camp should burn, 
would not the flames sweep around the semicircle 
and devour the woods beyond? What was to be 
done? How could they escape? To leave the island 
in such a wind would be a perilous task fora strong 
and experienced guide in a stout canoe; and what 
would his strength avail with three people in the 
one frail skiff that was left them? 

Looking up, he caught a glimpse of little Mar- 
garet’s white and frightened face; and then and 
there he resolved to save her, or die in the attempt. 
Bidding her to keep away from the flames, he 
paused to consider what he had better do, while 
Mary stood by wringing her hands and bemoaning 
her fate. 

Suddenly a thought came to his fertile brain, 
surely by. heaven sent. Rushing to the nearest 
cabin, he tore a pair of heavy double blankets 


from off the bed, and ran to the water’s edge, 
dragging them behind him. He then dashed them 
into the lake with the frenzy of despair until they 
became saturated with water. He knew that they 
were now far too heavy for him to lift. So he 
called the bewildered Mary to his aid, and together 
they managed to carry them to the fire that was 
now blazing and crackling furiously. Then he 
threw and dragged them over the flames, and, 
grasping a fallen-tree-trunk that lay near by, 
rolled it over and over the blankets with the 
strength of a desperate man. The smoke choked 
and blinded him, and the sparks fell upon his face — 
and hair; but he heeded nothing. Again and again 
little tongues of flame would burst out before or 
behind, only to be beaten and smothered by the 
rolling log. He scattered the blazing branches of 
the brush heap and dashed the water upon them 
which Mary had ready. It seemed an uneven con- 
test,— one frail, puny boy against wind and fire; 
but he was surely winning. He was crushing out his 
enemy. And he gave a great sob of joy and relief. 
All that was needed now was to watch the smoulder- 
ing brands and choke little flames which the wind 
fanned into life again. 

And, when at last the enemy was vanquished, 
Alpheus drew a long breath, and staggered to the 
steps of the big camp. Margaret flew to his side, 
uttering a cry of fear. But with a great effort he 
roused himself, and said, “I’m all right, Margaret, 
dear,— only tired.” And then he fainted. 

When he came to himself, he was lying on an 
improvised bed in the cabin; and the child was 
bending over him with a white face and over- 
flowing tears in her deep blue eyes. Mary was 
hunting for some oil to soothe his burns, and the 
two children were alone. Outside the twilight 
was fast deepening, and the wind was dying with 
the day. There was just light enough in the room 
for them to see each other’s faces; and Alpheus 
said gently, “ Don’t cry, Margaret, dear, the fire’s 
all out.” Then he was so still that Margaret 
thought he had fallen asleep; and she did not move 
or speak lest she should waken him, and thus the 
darkness fell upon them. 

After what seemed to her a long time, she heard 
the bark of a dog and then the splash of paddles; 
and she knew that some one had come. Mary 
heard it, too, and rushed down to the lake, crying, 
“Praise the Lord!” and, before the men had fairly 
landed, she began to pour out the story of the 
fire. The arrivals proved to be Mr. Seeton and 
two of the guides. 

It did not take the father many minutes to reach 
the big camp and clasp his child in his arms; and, 
when he saw the white-faced little lad lying there 
with singed hair and blistered arms, he knelt down 
beside him, and said: “Oh my brave boy, God 
bless you. I shall never forget this deed.” 

And this explains how Alpheus came to be 
studying drawing in Boston last winter under a 
well-known artist, who thinks him a most promis- 
ing pupil. He has certainly justified little Mar- 
garet’s faith in him thus far, and she has great 
hopes for his future. 


Genius is the highest type of reason; talent, 
the highest type of the understanding. 
Hickox. 


Human improvement is from within outwards. 
FROUDE. 


You do not cast away a stick of wood 

For one small flaw, and say it is not good: 
Then why not treat your fellow-man the same? 
One fault deserves not universal blame. 


Sayings of the Chinese, Jouy Brenton. 
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THE LAMP IN THE WEST. 
BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 


Venus has lit her silver lamp 
Low in the purple west, 

Breathing a soft and mellow light 
Upon the sea’s full breast. 

It is the hour when mead and wood 
In fine seed-pearls are dressed. 


Far out, far out the restless bar 
Starts from a troubled sleep, 

Where, roaring through the narrow straits, 
The meeting waters leap. 

But still that shining pathway leads 
Across the lonely deep. 


When I sail out the narrow straits 
Where unknown dangers be, 

And cross the troubled, moaning bar 
To the mysterious sea, 

Dear God, wilt thou not set a lamp 
Low in the west for me? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
; OUR EVENING STAR. 


BY ORRIN E. HARMON. 


OR several months * a bright star has shone 
in the west soon after sunset. The readers 
of Hvery Other Sunday need not be told 

that this star is the planet Venus. 

As Venus in the old mythology is the goddess 
of. love and beauty, so in the planetary system she 
is to the naked eye the most beautiful of the 
planets. As she will be an evening star for sev- 
eral months yet, a few words concerning her may 
be of interest. 

You have observed that she is setting a little 
later each evening. This is because she is swing- 
ing away from the sun. She will continue to set 
later each evening until May 1, when she will set 
about four hours after the sun. After that date 
she will set earlier each evening, because she will 
be advancing toward the sun. 

You have also observed that she is growing 
brighter. You may ask why her brightness is in- 
creasing. The simple answer is that.she is com- 
ing nearer to us each day. How much nearer? 
Well, her increasing nearness is quite wonderful 
compared with any ordinary speed. She is com- 
ing nearer to us at the following average daily 
rate :— 

Through March, 650,000 miles each day. 

Through April, 700,000 miles each day. 

Through May, 745,000 miles each day. 

Through June, 500,000 miles each day. 

Now let us notice her real distance from us. On 
the 22d of March her distance from us is the same 
as that of the sun; namely, 92,897,000 miles. 
Before that date she was farther away. ‘After 
that date she will come nearer until July 7, when 
she comes almost directly between us and the sun. 
Then she will be nearly 27,000,000 miles from us. 
But you say this is a long distance. Yes, it is; 
but Venus is our nearest planetary neighbor. 

She reaches her greatest brilliancy May 31. As 
she keeps coming nearer to us until July 7, you 
may ask why she does not grow brighter till that 
time. The answer is this: As she gets nearer to 
the sun, part of her enlightened hemisphere is 
turned away from us, just as most of the enlight- 
ened side of the moon is turned away from us a 
little before and after new moon. In other words, 
Venus exhibits phases something like those of the 
moon. 

Only this difference: Venus can never appear 
“full” to us as the moon does, because the planet 


* Written in February. 
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can never swing far enough away from the sun to 
rise about the time the sun sets. 

I have said that on March 22, Venus will be the 
same distance from us as the sun. Why then 
does she not appear as large as the sun? You 
answer, because she is not so large as the sun. 

Venus is not quite so large as the earth. Her 
diameter is some two hundred miles less than that 
of the earth. Yet out of a mass as large as the 
sun 1,300,000 worlds as large as the earth can be 
made. 

You have perhaps noticed that Venus sets further 
north each evening. She will continue to set 
further north each evening until May 6. Then 
she will set little further north than the sun sets 
on the 21st of June. After May 6, Venus will set 
further south each evening. 

During her visit to us as evening star, Venus 
will have some interesting attendants in the 
heavens. Early in April she will be near the 
Pleiades, or “Seven Stars”; and early in June 
she will be near the famous Twins, Castor and 
Pollux. She will appear a little south of Pollux, 
the most southerly of the twins, and nearly in 
direct line with them. Here our bright evening 
visitor will linger through June, as if unwilling to 
leave the Twin stars, noted symbols of true friend- 
ship. 

As we watch this beautiful planet through the 
spring and early, summer, may we not hope that 
she will bring a message of love and hope to the 
inhabitants of earth? Her serene brilliancy beams 
alike upon the poor and the rich. Who knows 
how many souls have been led to higher thought 
by her loveliness? Yet there are those who have 
believed that Venus has controlled their destiny, 
though their careers were dishonorable. One of 
these was Napoleon. One evening, as he was 
looking at Venus, he turned to Prince Talleyrand 
and said : — 

“Do you see? Thatis my star! It has never 
abandoned me. So long as it shines, I will have 
no doubt of success.” 

Strange, Napoleon should have thought that the 
fair Venus smiled upon his career of rapine and 
unlawful conquest. 

The splendor of our evening star has inspired all 
true souls to deeds of love and peace, the very 
opposite of Napoleon’s life. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAGGIE’S SPARROWS. 
BY IDA KENNISTON. 


AGGIE and her mamma lived in two small 
rooms away up on the top floor of an old 
house in the city. It was not a pretty 

place. Maggie had no pleasant yard or wide green 
fields to. play in, nothing but the dirty city streets. 
Yet Maggie was a happy little girl. Her great 
treasures were her old rag doll and the pretty 
plant her Sunday-School teacher had given her. 

One summer day Maggie had set her plant on 
the wide shelf outside their window. She had 
given it too much water that morning, and the 
water had run down through the flower-pot and 
filled the saucer. 

By and by Maggie saw a sparrow fly to the 
shelf, look up at her with a bright little eye, then 
hop quickly to the plant and take a long, deep 
drink from the saucer. He drank once, twice, 
then flew away. 

Perhaps the brown sparrow told some of his 
friends about it, for some time later two more 
little sparrows came for a drink. 

When Maggie told her mamma about it, her 
mother said: “ Why, poor little birdies, how thirsty 
they must get these hot days! I will give youa 
small dish for them, Maggie; and you may fill it 


with water every morning, and put it out for 
them.” 

The next morning Maggie put out the small 
dish her mother gave her, carefully filled with 
fresh, cool water. Then she waited to see if the 
sparrows would come for a drink. 

Sure enough, it was not very long before a 
thirsty brown birdie came, perched on the edge of 
the dish and had a good drink. Then what do you 
think he did? He jumped in the dish, and had a 
bath! Such a splash anda spatter as Mr. Spar- 
row made! He seemed to enjoy it very much. 
When he had flown away, Maggie filled the dish 
with fresh water, all ready for the next thirsty 
little sparrow. ; 

After that Maggie used to put the dish of water 
for the birds every morning, and every morning 
the bright-eyed birdies came for a drink and a 
good, splashing bath. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SELF-CONQUEST. 


A TRUE STORY. 


ANGDON was not quite four years old. On 

a bright summer afternoon he was sitting 

on the lawn, happily playing with a horse- 

chestnut. It slipped from his hand, and disap- 

peared in the grass. Langdon was eager to find 

it, and go on with his play. His search was in 
vain. 

On the piazza sat his grandmother, entertaining 
some visitors. With an earnest pleading, Lang- 
don sought the help of the good, indulgent grand- 
ma to find the plaything. Explaining to him that 
she could not leave her guests at that time, she 
was obliged to disappoint the little boy, and it 
was a real disappointment. His troubled face 
showed plainly the conflict within. But there was 
no outward demonstration otherwise. Gently, 
but firmly, the wise grandmother assured him he 
must leave her undisturbed. 

A moment’s reluctance, a hesitation which the 
observer could understand, meant a struggle of 
the spirit. But soon, without another word, Lang- 
don quietly withdrew to the step of the piazza, and 
sat down. For an instant it was such a shadowy, 
woe-begone face. Gradually it began to clear, 
and then such a sweet, radiant smile flitted over 
the countenance. He turned it toward the good 
grandma, and with a look which might have been 
interpreted with the words: “I am good now. I 
will wait.” Happily, his kind friend understood 
the silent message, and gave the answering smile. 

It was as touching a child’s example of self-con- 
quest as one often sees,—a lesson for us of older 
years. RET. 


Hunpreps of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in sunny weather, 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over! 
Selected. 


MONG the glaciers found in the Rocky 
Mountains is Grasshopper glacier, which 
derives its name from the enormous quan- 

tity of grasshopper remains that are found on and 
in the glacier. Periodically, the grasshoppers take 
their flight southward, and must cross the moun- 
tains. Their favorite route seems to be across the 
wide glacier; and in the passage scores of thou- 
sands of them succumb to the rigor of cold and 
wind, fall helpless upon the snow, and are finally 
entombed in the ice. 
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Science is a first-rate piece of 
furniture for a@ man’s upper 
chamber, tf he has common sense 
on the ground floor. But, uf a 
man hasn't got plenty of good 
common sense, the more science he 
has, the worse for his patient. 

Dr. OriveR W. Hormss. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TOO SMART. 


BY H. H. H. 


HE too smart boy is very 
much in evidence in this 
extremely progressive 

age. Indeed, he is more in evi- 
dence than in demand, although he 
has a mistaken idea that he is an 
important factor in the growing 
usefulness of the world. He is 
quite too smart to be guided by 
the wisdom of his elders, because 
he thinks that he knows more 
than they ; and he often feels that 
he could give his own parents in- 
formation on many topics. He is 
too smart to pay any heed to the 
advice of his father and mother. 
He regards them as extremely 
“narrow” in their views and en- 
tirely mistaken regarding matters 
and things in general. Sometimes 
he even goes so far as to pity them 
because of their ignorance. He 
is too smart to go to Sunday 
School. “That sort of thing,” he 
says, “will do for girls in pina- 
fores and for boys in knicker- 
bockers; but he will have none of 
it.” He “has his doubts” about 
much that is taught in the Sunday 
School, and advises others to 
accept it “with a grain of salt.” 
He is sceptical about the value of 
church-going, and thinks it will 
do for women and children, but 
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THE BIRDS’ SODA FOUNTAIN. 
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RUSKIN AS A TEACHER 
OF YOUTH. 


BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 


HE death of Ruskin is not 
merely the loss to the 
world of a great art critic. 

He was that, it is true; but he 
was much more. In the wide 
range of his great and intensely 
original genius he appeals to all 
classes and all ages. He had been 
at various times in his life, of 
nearly eighty-one years, connected 
with various institutions of learn- 
ing, and has always been deeply 
interested in education. He him- 
self says in the beginning of that 
noble address “Of King’s Treas- 
uries,” “It happens that I have 
practically some connection with 
schools for different classes of 
youth; and I receive many letters 
from parents respecting the edu- 
cation of their children.” 

Several of his books were writ- 
ten for young people, one of the 
best known of these being the 
fairy tale, “The King of the 
Golden River.” 

Of the books not in story form, 
yet intended for boys and girls, 
the most interesting is, perhaps, 
“The Ethics of the Dust. Ten 
Lectures to Little Housewives on 
the Elements of Crystallization.” 
It is in the form of conversations 
between the “ Old Lecturer” and 
eleven girls, and is really founded 
on lectures delivered at a girls’ 
school. 

It is one of the most suggestive 
books on science ever written. 
The information about crystals is 
in Ruskin’s charming style, and 


the wise thoughts on life and duty 


that it couldn’t do him any good. 

He is too smart to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder in his struggle for place and position in the 
world. It will do for boys lacking his brilliancy 
to go plodding along quietly, patiently, and 
modestly, “making haste slowly.” He isn’t going 
to “fool away his time in that way.” He really 
imagines that his flippancy or his actual impudence 
will be mistaken for smartness in the business and 
commercial world. 

His superior smartness sometimes manifests 
itself in the smoking of cigarettes and in a loud, 
vulgar manner on the street, combined with a total 
disregard of the rights, feelings, and opinions of 
others He invariably has a good deal to say 
about himself. “If you do not blow your own 
horn,” he affirms, “no one else will blow it for 
you.” Therefore, the vaunting, strident notes of his 
own horn are always rending the ears of his tort- 
ured friends. He is too smart to be imposed 
upon. If he secures a position, he is too smart to 
work one minute after six o’clock or to begin one 
minute before eight; and they don’t wheedle him 
into doing anything he isn’t paid to do. He defines 
his ‘duties clearly and sharply, and he “isn’t going 
to be imposed upon by doing anything else.” 

There is‘a great deal of this undesirable kind of 
smartness in the world. It is the cause of many a 
boy’s failure in life. 


To the true teacher time’s hour-glass should 
still run gold-dust. Dovucias JERROLD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILDREN’S WAYS. 


HILDREN like to draw full faces; but, 
after they are nine years old, they prefer 
profiles. Why? When they draw figures, 

they make them face to the left. Why? 

If they are drawing a story, they like best that 
which happens just before an accident. Why? 

845 children were asked what kinds of dolls 
they liked: 191 said wax dolls, 163 preferred 
paper dolls, 153 wanted china dolls, 144 wished 
for rag dolls, and 69 best liked rubber dolls, 
etc. 

230 children thought their dolls were good, 202 
thought they felt cold, 85 thought they could 
love. Most children liked to play dolls in com- 
pany with others. Why? All dolls have colds 
and families and schools and weddings and 
funerals. Why? 

Girls answer questions about home and family 
life better than do boys, and know more about the 
square, circle, and triangle than about the cube, 
sphere, and pyramid. Why? : 

A city child knows a little of many more things 
and of human nature than does a country child, 
who, yet on the whole, is more intelligent than 
the city child. Why? : 

Boys say itis wrong to fight, break windows, 
etc. Girls say it is wrong not to comb hair, to get 
butter on the dress, ete. Why? 


K G. W., from Report on Child Study. 


; which he constantly links to the 
crystal study are even more helpful than the facts 
which suggest them. No other book on crystalliza- 
tion is in the least like this. Who but Ruskin 
would have written of the ethics of the dust, or 
have penned chapters on “crystal virtues,” “crys- 
tal quarrels,” “crystal sorrows ”? 

To take sentences here and there out of connec- 
tion, is a very imperfect way to show the mind of 
an author, but it is the best that can be done in a 
short sketch. 

But Ruskin wrote other books for young people 
besides “ The Ethics of the Dust.” 

“Proserpina, Studies of Wayside Flowers,” 
bears the motto: — 


‘¢ Oh — Proserpina! 
For the flowers now, which, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon.”’ 


The author explains in the preface his purpose 
in the book. 

“Which said book was therefore undertaken to 
put, if it might be, some elements of the science 
of botany into a form more tenable by ordinary 
human and childish faculties; or ... to make the 
paths of approach to it more pleasant.” 

This does not sound much like a quotation from 
a“ dry” scientific work, does it? Ruskin sees the 
world with the keen eyes of imagination; and, 
more than almost any other writer, he opens his 
reader’s eyes to the loveliness and the meaning o 
commonplace objects. 

Another book which appeals to a more restricted 
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OTHER SUNDAY.” 


(See Editor’s Chair.) 


class of readers is intended for the use of schools, 
—“ The Laws of Fiesole: A Familiar Treatise on 
the Elementary Principles and Practice of Draw- 
ing and Painting, as determined by the Tuscan 
Masters.” 

Here is the opportunity presented — and, surely, 
it is a great one —for any student of art to re- 
ceive Prof. Ruskin’s teaching on his favorite 
subject. This book includes all Ruskin consid- 
ered permanently valuable in his former “ Ele- 
ments of Drawing.” It is intended as a book to 
be studied, not merely read; but the original 
genius of the master prevents even a school-book 
proving dull. Words like the following ought 
deeply to impress the young art student : — 

“Only that picture is noble which is painted in 
love of the reality. 

“If you desire to draw that you may represent 
something that you care for, you will advance 
swiftly and safely. If you desire to draw that 
you may make a beautiful drawing, you will never 
make one. 

“Fix, then, this in your mind as the guiding 
principle of all right practical labor, and source 
of all healthful life energy,— that your art is to be 
the praise of something that you love. It may 
be only the praise of a shell or a stone; it may 
be the praise of a hero, it may be the praise of 
God. Your rank as a living creature is deter- 
mined by the height and breadth of your love; 


but, be you small or great, what healthy art is 
possible to you must be the expression of your 
true delight in a real thing better than the art.” 

One more of Ruskin’s works must be men- 
tioned, though briefly, one which treats of history 
as set forth in the noble cathedral at Amiens, 
France. It is entitled “Our Fathers have told 
us: Sketches of the History of Christendom for 
Boys and Girls who have been held at its Fonts.” 
Another name is also given it,—‘ The Bible of 
Amiens.” In its constant linking of information 
with religious, or, rather, ethical, teaching, this 
book resembles “The Ethics of the Dust.” 
There is, necessarily, much description of medal- 
lions and statues; but still a person uninterested 
in art can find much to profit him in the reading. 
It would be a valuable book to add to the prepara- 
tory reading of those who intend visiting the Paris 
Exposition, on account of the insight which it 
gives into French history. 

Of Prof. Ruskin’s personal influence over young 
people, it is only necessary to refer to the fact 
that in Oxford, at one time, he purposely avoided 
their society, “that it might not be thought that he 
was doing an injustice to his fellow-professors.” 

The days of such personal popularity are long 
past, for during his later years he lived in retire- 
ment; but his silence, and even his death, cannot 
destroy his influence. In his books he is still speak- 
ing brave and eloquent words to both young and old. 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 


“Keep to the right,” is the law of the road — 
Make it a law of your moral code. 

In whatsoe’er you determine to do, 

Follow the road of the Good and the True. 
Follow and fear not: by day and by night, 
Up hill or down hill, “keep to the right.” 


Doubt will assail you, temptation will woo — 

“Keep to the right,” for the right is the true. 

Doubt is a traitor, temptation a shame; 

A heart that is honest, a life without blame, 

Will rank you far higher, in worth and renown, 

Than the grandest of kings, with his sceptre and 
crown. 


“ Keep to the right,” and the Right will keep you 

In touch and accord with the Good and the True. 

These are the best things in life, after all, 

They make it worth living, whatever befall. 

And Death has not terrors, when he comes in sight, 

For the man who determines to “ keep to the right.” 
CuarLes W. HuBNer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MOUSIE. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


WONDER if any of my little readers ever 
had a mouse for a pet,—a dear little creat- 
ure with a long tail and two very bright, 

shiny eyes, long whiskers, and a sharp little nose? 
Such great big ears, too, and cunning little feet 
with very sharp claws. If you never have had 
one, I am sure you would like to, because they 
are so lively and playful, and make such nice little 
pets. 

Now I am going to tell you what happened last 
summer to a little mouse who lived in a big stable 
very near my house. His name was Mousie, and 
he lived with his mamma and papa and his three 
little brothers and two sisters in a warm nest in 
a cubby-hole under the eaves. Mousie’s papa’s 
name was Mr. Silvertail; and so, you see, 
Mousie’s whole name was Mousie Silvertail. 
His sisters were called Weetie and Fleetie, and 
his brothers Sharpie, Whiskers, and Flyaway. 
Mousie and Sharpie were very fond of each other, 
and so they almost always played together. The 
other children were quite easily frightened; and 
so they scarcely ever went away from the nest 
without either their father or mother, because 
they were afraid a big black cat, who sometimes 
crawled over the roof, would come inside and 
catch them. 

Not very far from the nest was a big hay-loft, 
and over in one corner stood a grain-bin. Three 
times every day a man came and filled a round 
box with oats and corn out of the bin for the 
big white horse to eat, and Mousie and Sharpie 
would always watch him to see if any kernels 
dropped on the floor. Usually some did, and then 
the two little brothers would rush out and grab 
them after the man had gone downstairs. Some- 
times nice little yellow pieces of corn dropped, 
and then each little mouse would carry some home 
to his favorite sister. 

One day Mousie said: “Sharpie, don’t you think 
we might go downstairs all right? I heard the 
man go out and shut the stable door a long time 
ago; and I guess he took Dobbin with him, be- 
cause I don’t hear him moving around in his stall. 
I guess it’s all safe. Come ahead.” 

“We hadn’t better tell anybody we’re going, 
had we?” asked Sharpie. 

“Oh, no!” answered Mousie, “You know 
mamma said we never were to go downstairs. She 
and papa are so careful, they never have any fun, 
anyway. I shan’t be as dull and stay as quiet as 
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they do. I like some fun. So come along.” And 
away he went, running across the floor with his 
long tail curving prettily. 

Sharpie followed close behind him, and very 
quietly the two little brothers ran downstairs into 
Dobbin’s stall. There was nobody there, and the 
door of the stall had been left open. So out they 
ran into the big room where the carriages were 
kept. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mousie, “I wish something 
would happen. I wish we could find something 
nice to eat. Mamma said that she had some 
cheese once, and she said she liked it better than 
anything else she ever had; but she nearly got 
killed when she was eating it. Papa told her he 
thought she was very foolish to try to get the 
cheese, and that it was wonderful that she didn't 
die. I say, Sharpie, I'd just like to try getting 
some, and see what happened. I’m not afraid of 
just cheese.” 

Mousie and Sharpie played around awhile, run- 
ning in and out among the carriage wheels, and 
chasing each other and their own little tails. 

After a while Mousie said: “ Let’s go into the 
harness-room. I’m getting awful hungry.” 

« All right,” laughed Sharpie; and in they went. 

* Goodness me!” said Mousie. “I smell some- 
thing lovely.” And he wrinkled up his little nose 
and sat still on his hind legs, just as you have all 
seen bunnies do. 

“ What can it be?” asked Sharpie. 
too. Oh, isn’t it nice? ” 

“Oh, my! oh, my!” And Mousie squealed with 
delight. “It’s over there in the corner.” And he 
rushed as fast as he could toward a little yellow 
piece of something which was lying on the floor. 

With a happy little shriek he pounced on it; 
but, just as he touched it, Sharpie screamed: 
‘Come back quick, Mousie. It’s a trap. Come 
quick.” 

But Mousie was eating the yellow thing, and 
calling Sharpie to come. Suddenly he looked up, 
and all around him were little bars of steel. His 
eyes opened wide in fright, and he rushed at one 
of the bars; but it would not break. 

All the time he heard Sharpie squealing and 
crying, “Oh, you're caught in a trap, a trap, a 
trap!” 

“What shall I do?” screamed Mousie, running 
round and round, biting and scratching at the 
bars. “I can’t get out! I can’t get out!” 

For a long time they tried their best to break 
the little bars, but it was no use; and at last 
Sharpie had to run home because they heard the 
man coming in with Dobbin. Then Mousie cud- 
dled down in a corner of the trap, trembling all 
over, and waited for he did not know what. 
Pretty soon the man came into the room to hang 
up Dobbin’s harness. 

“Why, hello,” he said, “ what’s this? A mouse 
at last. Well, my young sir, I’ll take you into the 
house, and Tabby ’ll like you for supper.” 

* Let me go! let me go!” squealed Mousie. But 
the man only laughed, and picked up the trap with 
poor little mousie in it, and carried it into the 
house. 

When he reached the kitchen, he put the trap 
down on the floor, and called Tabby. And then 
what did Mousie see but the big black cat, who 
crawled so often over the roof, looking right at 
him between the little steel bars. He was so 
frightened now that he could not run around any 
more. So he just sat still in the middle of the trap 
and shivered; for Tabby kept poking her paws be- 
tween the bars, trying to catch him. 

* Well,” said the man, “how would you like him 
for your supper, Tabby?” 

Tabby mewed softly, and purred and rubbed 
against his leg, and the man started to unfasten the 
trap. 


*T smell it, 


But just then a little girl rushed into the kitchen, 
crying: “O papa, don’t let her eat him! Don’t, 
please don’t! He’s such a pretty mousie. I want 
him for mine. Let me have him, please do, papa! 
Please! ” 

“Well, deary, so you shall if you want him; but 
I don’t see any sense in wanting nothing but an or- 
dinary barn mouse for a pet.” 

“ Barn mousies are just as nice as other mousies, 
papa,” answered the little girl, sturdily ; and she ran 
upstairs to her room, carrying Mousie in the trap. 
“Oh, you dear little pet,” she said, ‘I’m going to 
love you always and make you get nice and fat, 
you're so thin now. I’m so glad I saved you from 
Tabby.” And the little girl talked and played with 
Mousie a long time. Suddenly she said, “Now 
I'll get you some nice cheese to eat,” and ran down- 
stairs. 

For four weeks Mousie lived with the little girl; 
and, although he grew to love her, he longed .for 
Sharpie and Weetie and Fleetie and Flyaway. 
Sometimes he would tell his young mistress all 
about them ; and she seemed to understand, only she 
would not let him go back to them when he asked 
her if he might. She just laughed and tickled his 
little tail with a straw to make him run around. 
Poor little Mousie Silvertail! He began to won- 
der if he should ever again see the little nest in the 
cubby-hole under the eaves, but all the time he did 
his best to please the little girl, And one day 
something happened. 

Mousie was sound asleep when he felt his 
whiskers being pulled gently. “Gracious me! 
What is it now?” he thought; and he opened his 
eyes to find his little mistress looking at him. 

“Mousie,” she said, “I’ve got to go away for a 
visit. Papa’s got some business across the ocean, 
and he’s going to take us all with him. Now, 
Mousie dear, listen. I can’t take you with me 
because you might be seasick and die; and so I’m 
going to let you go back to your little nest in the 
stable, and then, when I come back, I will catch you 
again, and you can come to live with me some more. 
You'll be a good Mousie, won’t you, if I let you 
go?” 

And so, you see, Mousie got home safely, after 
all, to his dear little family ; and that little girl told 
me that somehow she never could catch him again, 
even though she tried to ever so many times. 
Don’t you think Mousie must have enjoyed telling 
all those dear little sisters and brothers about 
what he saw when he was away? Ido. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TALE FROM THE GARDEN. 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


HE rose had just woke up, and was drinking 
her usual morning glass of dew. The 
toad sat under a palm-leaf, and watched 

the rising of the sun. 

* Well now, if that isn’t a beauty! ” 

The toad looked quickly around, and beheld 
Grandaddy-long-legs quite near, adjusting his spec- 
tacles, and peering intently at something. 

‘Oh, what is a beauty?” asked the toad. 

“Why, that wonderful piece of architecture in 
the distance yonder.” 

The toad looked bland. 
said he. 

“Well, my dear sir, I am not surprised at your 
being unable to see anything when you prefer sit- 
ting under that palm-leaf to going abroad and see- 
ing the world. If you will stand up, brother, I 
think you can see better.” 

The toad stood up, but fell back from shortness 
of breath, the result of a heavy supper on the 
night previous. But the toad had curiosity as well 
as other mortals, and kept trying to stand, while 


“T don’t see a thing,” 


Grandaddy rested himself on his fifth leg and 
wiped his eyeglasses. 

The sun had marched to the top of the hill, and 
now shone in splendor, enhancing the beauty of all 
below. 


“ Magnificent!” exclaimed Grandaddy. “It 


seems to be studded with pearls and polished with 


diamond dew. 

“Oh, do let me see!” said the toad. 

“Well, look straight ahead of you,” replied 
Grandaddy. 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed the toad, as he took 
in the familiar scene and dropped back on his 
hind legs with satisfaction. ‘That is the home of 
web-weaver spider. ‘Most every one in this 
neighborhood knows something of him, and all 
are familiar with his residence.” 

“Well,” said Grandaddy, raising his right eye- 
brow knowingly, “that is another instance of 
grandeur being gained at the cost of the weak and 
the helpless.” 

“At the cost of whom, in this case?” asked the 
toad. ‘ 

“Oh, flies, flies,” replied Grandaddy, sadly. 
Then, giving each leg a shake, and with a polite 
“good-morning” to the toad, he resumed his walk. 

“Well,” mused the toad, “ perhaps what he said 
is true; for there seems to be a continued slaugh- 
ter of some kind over there. I suppose some of 
the neighbors could tell me all about it. I will 
ask red-rose the next time I call.” 

Grandaddy walked leisurely on, bowing this way 
and that to his friends who had finished their toi- 
lets and were out for fresh air. All were glad 
to see Grandaddy, and smiled when he approached. 

A crowd of little daisies nodded their pretty 
heads and smiled at him through the openings in 
the fence. Grandaddy was now quite near the 
home of the spider, and settled himself for a survey 
of the beautiful silvery mansion. Gtandaddy ob- 
served that the spider was constantly running to 
every door and window, asif looking for something. 


The spider now appeared on the front, and kept. 


looking in every direction, On seeing Grandaddy, 
he seemed slightly embarrassed; but Grandaddy 
was equal to the moment, and with a hearty “ good- 
morning” put the spider somewhat at ease. 

“Ts there a conflagration in the neighborhood? ” 
questioned Grandaddy. 

“Oh, no,” replied the spider, “ but why do you 
ask? ” 

“ Well,” said Grandaddy, “ you were so anxiously 
looking for something as I approached I thought 
there must be.” 

“Oh,” replied the spider, more embarrassed than 
ever, “I was only looking at the clouds.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” observed Grandaddy, “ there 
are no clouds this morning.” 

“Oh, well,” replied the spider, “I have business 
to attend to.” 

Grandaddy readjusted his glasses, and looked 
about him admiringly. 

“Sir,” remarked Grandaddy, “your home is 
simply elegant. May I inquire the secret of your 
success? ” 

“Concentration of purpose,” stoically replied the 
spider. 

“May I ask what that purpose is?” continued 
Grandaddy. 

“ Wealth and my own pleasure,” said the spider, 
apologetically. 

“Oh-a! ” gasped Grandaddy. 

“Now, sir,” said the spider, “may I ask what 
purpose you have in life? ” 

“The good will of my fellow-creatures,” replied 
Grandaddy, in an earnest voice. 

-* Indeed! ” sneered the spider. 

“Yes,” continued Grandaddy. 
the best fortune one can have.” 

The spider now saw that he could gain nothing 


“T consider that 
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from Grandaddy, and, besides, he heard a fly sing- 
ing near his premises. So, excusing himself, he 
went about luring the happy fly. 

“Well, well, well,” said Grandaddy, musingly, 


~ “T don’t know what his neighbors think of him. 


I wonder what they do think?” He walked ona 
few moments absorbed in thought. Then, stopping 
and shaking his front legs, he continued: “I don’t 
see how such a creature can have friends. Now I 
have spent my whole life in a quiet way, trying to 
live peaceably with all. Of course, I have not 
made a fortune nor a great name; but I believe I 
have the good will of ’most every creature I meet.” 

The spider, havirfe lunched off the luckless fly, 
now stood at his front door, smacking his lips and 
watching the disappearing figure of Grandaddy. 
“What on earth that old blockhead finds in the 
‘good will of his fellow-creatures,’ I can’t see,” 
observed he. ‘“ Now to me there is nothing that 
compares with a fine house and a fat dinner, and 
little do I care for anything else.” 

A pure white lily, overhearing these words, 
turned her head, and sighed, “ Poor deluded creat- 
ure!” 

The red-rose, the spider’s next-door neighbor, was 
saying : “ What a disagreeable neighbor, too selfish 
for anything! I can’t have a caller, not even a 
bee or June-bug, without his eying my parlor 
windows. Looking for his dinner, of course.” 

Then a whole chorus of flowers broke in with, 
“Oh, he’s too selfish for anything.” 

“If he were kind-hearted, like Grandaddy, how 
much good he could do!” 

“Poor little fly ! ” 

“A sad death.” 

“ Oh, such a pity!” 

The toad had taken in the whole scene. “ Well,” 
concluded he, “I see that selfishness is a source of 
great evil, and frequently makes enemies. Sol am 
going to emulate the example of the venerable 
Grandaddy.” 


GOD AS TRUTH AND LOVE. 


O Gop, whose presence glows in all 
Within, around us, and above! 

Thy word we bless, thy name we call, 
Whose word is Truth, whose name is Love. 


That truth be with the heart believed 

Of all who seek this sacred place; 

With power proclaimed, in peace received,— 
Our spirits’ light, thy Spirit’s grace. 


That love its holy influence pour, 

To keep us meek and make us free, 
And throw its binding blessing more 
Round each with all, and all with thee. 


Send down its angel to our side; 
Send in its calm upon the breast; 
For we would know no other guide, 
And we can need no other rest. 
N. L. FroraimncHam. 


‘For Every Other Sunday. 
A RAINY DAY FAIR. 


BY MARY ALLEN RAND. 


RAINY day. Jim stood at the window, and 
watched the long rain-drops that came 
down steadily, as if they meant never to 

stop. 

“Oh, dear! ” he said crossly, turning away from 
the window. “Mamma, what can I do now?” 

Mother had answered this question so many 
times during the morning that she had to stop to 
think a minute. 

“Oh, I know!” Jim said with sudden cheerful- 
ness. “I'll have a fair.” 5; 
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Mother agreed cordially. 
Jim?” she asked. 

“The kind where it’s a cent to get in. And 
p’r’aps,” he continued, a good deal excited, “ there’ll 
be enough to buy me some snow-shoes like Cousin 
Dick’s.” ; 

Jim’s mother was always pleased with his energy, 
but she did not want it to be selfish energy. So she 
asked, “Jim, dear, wouldn’t you rather give the 
money away to somebody who really needs it?” 

“No, I’d rather have the snow-shoes,” Jim said 
frankly. “But I s’pose I might give it to the 
church.” 

Jim had heard a good deal said in Sunday School 
about paying off the church debt. 

“Well,” he said, after a minute’s thought, “I'll 
give my fair for the church debt.” 

Then mother got out the cutting-board and 
paper and scissors and a pencil, and Jim set to 
work making tickets. 

“My,” he exclaimed a few minutes later, “what 
am I going to sell at my fair?” 

This was a serious question. 

“We might have it five cents to see the baby,” 
he suggested. 

But mother had another plan,— Jim might sell 
some of his paper soldiers, especially as he had 
two sheets exactly alike. 

And Jim agreed. “Tl cut ’em out and sell ’em 
for a cent apiece. I ’most wish I were going to 
keep them, though,” he sighed. 

“Hurrah for the church debt! ” said mother. 

“Hurrah!” said Jim. “And I guess J’ll give 
both sheets.” 

“And I'll give something, too,” said mother. 
“Tt’s a secret.” And she ran down to the kitchen, 
and Jim did not see her again until luncheon. 

“What’s the secret?” he asked. But she would 
not tell. 

Right after luncheon, Jim pulled on his rubber 
boots and went out to sell the tickets. The Misses 
Rydall bought three. They were very fond of 
their small neighbor, and they said they would love 
to see his fair. Then, of course, all the children 
on the street were quick customers, Ted and 
Betty and Dick and half a dozen more, all glad 
of the chance to have some fun this rainy after- 
noon. And Ted’s mother said she would come, 
too. 

With this little procession behind him, Jim 
opened the front door. 

“Here are the people for the fair,” he called. 
“Oh, my!” he said a moment later, when his 
mother had welcomed them all and taken them 
into the parlor. “Oh, my! I see the secret. 
And it’s a good one.” 4 

For there on a table were two dozen of the 
nicest litttle cakes you would ever want to eat, 
some frosted with pink, some with brown, some 
with white. Mrs. Capron, following her son 
Jim’s prices, said they were a cent apiece. 

But Ted’s mother disagreed. “Indeed, they’re 
not, Mrs. Capron. They are five cents, and I’ll 
buy a dozen myself. I was just wishing I had 
some cake for tea.” 

The oldest Miss Rydall said she knew her mother 
would like half a dozen, and the rest the children 
bought and ate in no time. 

Jim’s paper soldiers, which he had arranged in a 
long row on the mantel-piece, went off like the 
cakes; and in less time than it takes to tell it the 
fair was all sold out. 

* And now we'll have the tableaux,” Jim said. 

Mother had not heard about any tableaux, and 
she was rather interested to see the programme Jim 
was passing round. It was written in his best 
up-and-down writing. 


“What kind of a fair, 


Jim C.— An old soldgar. 
Mama C.—I think an Indian. 


Mother laughed when she found herself down as 
one of the performers, but she said nothing. 

For the next few minutes there was much noise 
going on behind the folding doors that led into the 
dining-room; and Cora, the little nursery-girl, kept 
racing up and down the stairs on important errands. 

At last Cora opened the door a crack, and said, 
“Tt’s the first one,—a soldier.” 

Jim’s voice added from behind the door, “A 
Relountionary one.” 

Then the door opened, and there stood Jim, 
looking as fierce as he could. He wore his Dewey 
hat and his father’s old trousers; and he carried a 
bow and arrow, which he pretended to point at the 
audience. 

The young ladies said they were very much 
frightened. 

“The next is mamma,” Jim said, as he closed the 
door. 

And it was,— wrapped up in a red-bordered 
blanket, her hair, which was a good black Indian 
color, pulled down over her face, and some 
feathers out of the duster stuck in. 

The audience clapped loudly. 

“And she’s got a tent, too,” said the showman, 
pointing to a rocking-chair tipped over and coy- 
ered with shawls. 

Mother got down on her knees and slowly 
crawled into the wigwam. ' 

When at last the audience stopped clapping, a 
voice from one of the children said, “Oh, dear! 
that’s all.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Jim answered. “There’s going 
to be a nextra number, Cora says.” 

So they all sat down again and wondered,— 
mother wondered, too,— and waited until the mys- 
terious sounds behind the door stopped, and Jim 
called through the key-hole, “Santa Claus!” and 
pulled open the door. 

There was Santa Claus, or was it Cora? This 
Santa Claus had on a jacket, and an afghan tied 
round his waist, and over his back a bag,— it did 
look a little like mother’s piece-bag. But what a 
fine beard! It was along beard of white cotton- 
batting; and Cora—I mean Santa Claus —held 
one end bravely in his mouth. 

My, how they clapped! Santa Claus bowed 
gravely, and his beard bobbed up and down. Then 
he felt in his bag, and threw out presents,— an 
old flag, a whistle, some marbles, and other 
things. 

“Tt’s been the loveliest fair I ever went to,” 
said the Misses Rydall. 

“When are you going to have another one, 
Jim?” the children asked. 

After they had gone, mother counted the money 
“One dollar and forty-six cents,” she said. 

“Hurrah!” said Jim. 

* Hurrah for the church debt!” said mother. 


The right of private judgment 1s absolute in 
every American citizen. James A. GARFIELD. 


O THOU GREAT FRIEND. 


O rHovu great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe! 


We look to thee: thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes: thou art still the Life; thou art the Way 
The holiest know,— Light, Life, and Way of 
heaven; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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All nature ts but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, durection which thou canst not see. 
Pore. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MEG’S VALENTINE. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


THE old shop was bleak enough, but it was bleaker 
still outside. So thought poor little Meg, as she gazed 
out of the little window of the little second-hand book- 
shop. The wind tore fiercely around the corner, and 
shook the rattly old windows. 

People were hurrying past,—all kinds of people, some 
merry, some sad, some big, some little; but all were 
hurrying as if to get away from the wind, which blew off 
men’s hats, women’s veils, and blew the little ones 
along at a great rate. 

Meg glanced at the clock, five ‘o’clock. She turned 
away; and, going into the little back room, she took 
out a cracked old plate and a bowl. She looked at the 
shelf as if she didn’t know it was bare, and went 
back to the shop. 

She must sell something. There was nothing for 
supper and nothing to buy any with. 

But nothing had been sold when her grandfather 
came in. She told him timidly that there was nothing 
to eat. ‘‘No wonder,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You eat so 
much, and yet are of no use.” 

Poor Meg was silent until the door closed upon her 
grandfather, as he went to get something to eat. Then 
she flung herself upon the old couch, and sobbed out 
her woes to a sedate old cat. 

“O kitty,’ she sobbed, ‘I wish grandpa liked 


me. He doesn’t, I know. He wishes I had never been 
born. You’re the only one who eyer loved me (for I 
know you do), except my mother. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear!’ 


‘“‘Come, come,” 


cried a rough voice, ‘‘get up and 
warm this stew.’’ Meg got slowly up, and, taking 
the tin, set it on the stove. ‘‘ Well, sold anything 
to-day ?’’ asked her grandfather. 

“Yes,” said Meg. ‘‘ Two books. Ive got a penny 
besides, that Mr. Herbert gave me for mending his 
coat.” 

‘Weil, how long before that stew’s warm? I’m 
hungry.’’ 

‘«Tt’s all ready now,’ she said. After supper she 
went to bed, and Mr. Oliver went out. 

That night she had a curious dream. She dreamed 
that her grandfather was very kind to her. Then he 
took a house in L— Square, and she had everything 
she wanted. Nobody scolded her, and it began in 
grandpa sending her a valentine. 

When she told him this the next morning, though he 
only said, ‘‘ Pooh!”’ it set him thinking. 

One night he came home late, and, as he came in, 
said: ‘‘ We’re going to move. You'd better be pack- 
ing the books up.’’ The night before, after Meg had 
gone to bed, he had gone to a small drawer in his 
desk, unlocked it, and emptied its contents upon the 
table. Then he locked the doors, put papers over the 
windows, and sat down. 

‘*Gold,’’ he muttered to himself. 


» 


‘“¢Gold, every bit 


of it. Two thousand and some odd pounds.” He 
thought for a while, and said: ‘‘ Meg’s dream shall 
come true. She shall have her house. I'll go see 


Herbert about it this very night, and strike a bargain.” 
And he was off. 

He was well satisfied when he came back. He was 
to have the house and land in L— Square for fifteen 
hundred pounds; for, inreality, Mr. Oliver had enough 
money to give Meg more things to eat, and live com- 
fortably. But he was something of a miser. Whatever 
moved him to do so much all at once nobody will 
ever know. 

But they did not move as soon as they expected, for 
on the 3d of February Meg was taken sick. The 
doctor gave it no name, saying only that she was all 
worn out. 

‘« How soon can we move, doctor ?”’ asked Mr. Oliver. 

‘¢Oh, on the 14th, I guess,”’ said he. 

So on the 14th Meg, still weak and white, was car- 
ried over to the new house. 

‘¢My dream,”’ she said, ‘‘ my valentine,’’ laying her 
hand on an envelope. ‘‘My house and my dear 
grandpa,”’ cried Meg, kissing the old man who sat 
watching her. ‘ All true, and I’m so happy.”’ 

Marion P. DENNETT. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuo was John Milton? Did he write books? If 
so, what? Was hea Unitarian? When did he live? 
These questions are given to the young people to 
answer. Do not stop at them, but add anything 
else you know about Milton. The picture on the 
first page represents him in his young manhood. 
What great affliction came to him? The Editor 
starts this Miltonic questioning, believing that the 
benefit will be great to those who answer the call 
and look up the facts. A bound volume of Hvery 
Other Sunday, covering the past year, will be 
given to the one who sends in the best paper on 
John Milton, not exceeding three hundred and fifty 
words. 

As to another picture in this number, the one 
on page 117. The little girl is named Margaret. 
We ought not to tell where she lives. We can see 
by the roguish look and the twinkle of her eye she 
has written a funny letter to the Editor, for the 
Letter Box. 

The Letter Box is very interesting. The young- 
est and the oldest meet in this department. The 
older ones delight to make out the puzzles. The 
younger ones like to send letters. Long live the 
Letter Box! 

From time to time we intend to publish standard 
hymns by Unitarian authors. The children need 
to know them and learn them early. They will 
make great treasures for memory and be a source 
of cheer all through life. In this number we offer 
three beautiful poems, by Parker, Bowring, and 
Frothingham. 

The next number of Hvery Other Sunday will 
be very rich in pictures. The Editor believes they 
will surprise and delight our readers. One will oc- 
cupy a whole page. This is the way we take to 
notice Easter Sunday. Besides the fine illustrations 
there will be stories and articles appropriate to the 
joyous time of Spring return and immortal hopes. 

Some years ago we tried to find out why chil- 
dren went to Sunday School, in their own language 
and from their own minds. We have been asked 
to repeat the inquiry. Will teachers please ask 
their classes to give reasons, and send the replies 
to the Editor? 


LETTER-BOX. 


Norton, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—T go to the Unitarian Sunday School. 
Rev. J. W. Holden is our pastor; and his wife, Mrs. 
Holden, is my Sunday-School teacher. I have been 
reading ‘The Seven Little Sisters,” and think it is 
very nice. I havea little sister whose name is Mary. 
She is six years old. I am seven years old. 
Mary and I go to day-school on the electric cars, and 
T like it very much. I have a nice time finding out the 
puzzles in the Every Other Sunday. 
Yours truly, 
RutH WALKER. 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Dear Editor,— I am a boy ten years old. I go to the 
Unitarian Sunday School, and I like very much. I 
enjoy the Every Other Sunday very much. 
Yours truly, 
ORLEY OLMSTED. 


MontTAGurE City, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 go to Turner’s Falls to Sunday 
School. Our school is not very large. I read the 
Every Other Sunday, and I think it is an interesting 
paper; and I especially like to work out the puzzles. 
I send you a puzzle; and, if it is satisfactory, I should 

like you to place it in the Every Other Sunday. 
Yours truly, 
Epirn THOMAS. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 
I am composed of 29 letters. 
My 17, 6, 9, 1, is to put away. 


My 24, 25, 15, 11, is part of the body. 
My 21, 28, 6, 16, 13, is a disciple. 
My 19, 10, 5, is a charity sister. 
My 22, 7, 13, 26, 3, is an animal. 
My 12, 2, 14, 19, is a piece of money. 
My 20, 18, 6, 3, is a fruit. 
My 26, 14, 29, 6, 16, 18, is a close relative. 
My 8, 2, 4, is a pronoun. 
My 5, 27, 23, 18, is not far. 
My whole is a saying in Matthew. 
H. E. M. 


ENIGMA XXVII. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 
My 17, 18, 2, 16, is not warm. 
My 1, 15, is a verb. 
My 14, 4, is a pronoun. 
My 6, 12, 3, 4, 13, is an adverb. 
My 17, 8, 10, 14, is a name of a bird. 
My 11, 9, 7, 19, 20, 10, is a cavern. 
My 18, 5, is a conjunction. 
My whole was a high official of New England. 

Lucy R. Bacon. 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 7, 13, is a pronoun. 

My 6, 9, 2, 10, is the opposite of far. 

My 8, 4, 12, 3, is a covering for the face. 

My 5, 11, 9, is a verb. 

My 1 is next to the last letter in the alphabet. 

My whole is a well-known place of education. 
GORDON GLAZIER. 


ANAGRAM. 


YEVRE ucold ash a livers ginnil. 
JESSE WILLIAMS. 
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TRANSPOSITION (TWISTED BIRDS). 


Nobir. Lowalws. 

Klonbiob. Erwn. 

Troleo. Odow-kecper. 

Cuojn. Luebridb. 
Yaj bule. 


Lauigq. 
: EpitH M. THOMAS. 
CoNUNDRUM. 


Wuat animal goes on four legs in the morning, two 
legs at noon, and three legs in the evening? . 
W. H. P. 


ANSWERS To PuzziEs IN No. XIII. 
Enigma XXI. What fools these mortals be! 
Enigma XXII. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

ANAGRAMS. 


Act in the living present. 
Be not only good, be good for something. 
A confession of a fault only amends half of it. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
Hagar. Deborah. 
Ohad. Adam. 
Pharaoh. Lot. 
Eve. Esau. 


Correct solutions of puzzles in previous number ot 
Every Other Sunday have been received from Neil B. 
Taylor, Annie Conkey, Annetta J. Nicoll, Karine 
Jenson, Orley Olmsted. 
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